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Kiinstler-Monographieen. In Verbindung mit Anderen heraus- 
gegeben von H. Knackfuss. Band XXVIII, "E. von Geb- 
hardt," von A. Rosenberg. Mit 93 Abbildungen nach 
Gemalden und Zeichnungen. Leipzig : Velhagen und Kla- 
sing, 1899. M. 3. 

Since the exhibition of James Tissot's paintings of Christ in New 
York and Chicago, the interest in " Christ in art" has been continually 
growing in our country. Harvard University has included in its 
Summer School of Theology a short course of lectures on " Diirer's 
Biblical Illustrations," by Professor Franke. In a recent issue of a 
New York periodical several leading clergymen answered the question : 
" Has the Christ in modern art a strong face ?" the answers being, with 
the exception of two, most decidedly in the negative. Our own country 
has at present some very gifted painters who work in this field : La 
Farge, Daingerfield, Lamb, Bryson Burroughs, and others. Since 
Goethe and Hegel we know that the beautiful is also a manifestation 
of God, a secret of Deity. The true artist is the prophet, the inter- 
preter of that secret. Perhaps it is not so generally known that some 
of the leading painters of our day work almost entirely in the 
religious field. Most of them are Catholics. The Catholic creed has 
always been an impulse to the figurative. Some of them, however, 
are Protestants. The Germans F. von Uhde and E. von Gebhardt are 
typical for the modern Protestant conception of Christ in painting. 
Herder's maxim, "The artist must be the interpreter of the concep- 
tion of the world's ideals as he finds it in the thought and language of 
his own countrymen," is again, and has been for about fifteen or 
twenty years, one of the accepted maxims of aesthetic criticism. Tissot 
is a realist ; yes, more than that, a naturalist. But naturalism is rapidly 
dying. He may be right if he thinks that his naturalism will show 
the modern Christian world how much Christ suffered for it ; and as 
modern French art is realistic in the extreme — think of a Christ 
moving among drinking and smoking "bon-vivants," in full dress, 
with a carnation in his button-hole — he brings to the Christian 
world, besides personal religious emotion, the spirit of his own great 
nation. But critics of the old idealistic school will defy him. E. von 
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Gebhardt is a realist, too, but not like Tissot. His Christ lives in 
our days, he walks among us and our manifold social conditions. He 
is surrounded by peasants and fishermen of the nineteenth century. 
Gebhardt copies the marked faces of the people in whose country he 
was born : the " Esthen " who are subjects of the czar. But he puts 
them back into the costumes of the old Germany of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. In this he has been influenced by the romantic 
school. Still they carry the burden of the laborers, the poor, and 
rich of the nineteenth century. He says : " Here is a Christ for you, O 
man and woman of 1890." Christ is with him not the Jew, as he is 
with Tissot, but the typical Caucasian. We find the same long, pale 
face of Jesus in his first picture (1863), "The Entry into Jerusalem," 
and in his latest (1896), "The Raising of Lazarus." Gebhardt's idea 
of Christ's face, the somewhat melancholy, disappointed, tired look of 
the eyes, the Christ of the poor, who suffers with the world, who 
thinks but of our misery, and not of heavenly joy, has become today 
the universal Christ-head of Germanic religious art. And in answer 
to the question whether the Christ of modern art has a strong face, we 
would refer to Gebhardt's painting " The Cleansing of the Temple." 
Here he has indeed a strong face. 

The whole collection " Great Painters and their Work," edited 
by Professor Knackfuss, published by Velhagen and Klasing, has 
gained a wide reputation. It is not only the best and most complete, 
but also the cheapest of the kind. The reprints of the pictures are 
exact and artistic. The monograph of E. von Gebhardt contains 
reprints of all his religious pictures. Each one of them is a study and 
deserves to be studied. We regret, however, that the background at 
the left of his greatest painting, "The Lord's Supper," is too dark and 
indistinct in the print. It would have been wiser to print the pictures 
which represent large groups, as "The Sermon on the Mount," in 
larger size. Adolf Rosenberg's critical discussions are very clear and 
more detailed than in most of the other numbers of the collection. 
It has been said : " Only an artist can understand an artist." Rosenberg 
is a good critic, not only from the aesthetic, but also from the Christian 
standpoint. Some of the numbers of the collection will be pub- 
lished in English, and we hope No. 38 will be included. 

G. H. Schneck. 
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